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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover shows the Altar of the Elm Street Universalist 
Church at Auburn, Maine, as it was during the Combined 
Jewish-Christian Services which made Brotherhood Week 
outstanding in the Auburn—Lewiston Community. For this 
fine picture, with the Cross and the Menorah together on 
the same altar, we are indebted to the Lewiston Daily Sun. 


David D. Rose, our minister in Orono, Maine, has pene- 
trating wit as well as wisdom in his Strange Interview: A 
Story-Sermon for Americans. This is an article we are proud 
to print and you will be charmed to read. (Note: To our 
esteemed contemporary, The Universalist Times of Lynn, 
Massachusetts: Permission to quote from this article is hereby 
given the editor, Dr. William Wallace Rose.) 


The Editor of THE LEADER all too infrequently gets 
stories of such fine churchmanship as that of the Rev. Brainard 
Gibbons of Wausau, Wisconsin, which appears in This Is 
Universalism in Action. More stories of this nature would be 
printed if more Universalists sent us the facts. 


William John Villaume, director of the Department of 
Research and Planning of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, shows the way for parishes to rebuild lost con- 
stituencies and enlarge their membership rolls in Reclaiming 
the Spiritual Terrain. 


Ellsworth C. Reamon, president of the Universalist 
Church of America and chairman of the Executive Committee, 
states the Objectives of Our Postwar Program, which will 
come up for action at Akron. 


Angus H. MacLean, professor of education at the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Organization and Program set up by the 
Planning Council to develop a department of education, out- 
lines some Preliminary Steps Toward a Denominational De- 
partment of Education. 


__ George E. Huntley has turned up a most interesting in- 
cident in the life of a fellow Universalist minister, Joseph W. 
Beach, and has recorded it in Two Men Signed. 


John van Schaick, Jr., editor-emeritus of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LEADER, and active member of our Universalaeeeee: 
ice Committee, has an important message in his article, Work 
with All the Resources We Can Muster. Doctor John writes 
with the authority of one who has had long and varied ex- 
perience with relief work in war-ravaged countries. 


J . William Fulbright, United States Senator from Arkan- 
sas, is well qualified to discuss The Peace Treaty Front in our 
Four Fronts for Peace series. 
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A Department of Education for All Universalisis 


T the January meeting of our Central Planning 

Council the Survey Committee of the Council 
presented a report recommending “the creation of a 
Department of Education.” The spirit of this report 
and the attitude of its makers toward our present 
educational workers were both friendly and appre- 
ciative. In their report the Committee members said: 


Lest there be any thought that anyone is unappreciative 
of the efforts of either the General Sunday School Association 
or any of its personnel, it was felt by the Committee 
that a statement should be prepared indicating our deep 
appreciation for the program of church-school work developed 
under the Association and the immediate direction of Miss 
Susan Andrews and Miss Margaret Winchester. Those of us 
who have known the terrific amount of time and labor spent 
by Miss Andrews, Miss Winchester, and Mrs. Stover marvel 
that so much in the way of helps and encouragement for 
our local churches could be produced by three people... . 

Because of the work of this organization in developing 
such a streng program, it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that more help is needed if more work is to be done. Further, 
it should also be apparent that the various agencies con- 
cerned with educational work in our church should be more 
closely united in their efforts. We now have the General 
Sunday School Association, the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship, and the Association of Universalist Women as three 
autonomous groups, each interested in education, each de- 
veloping an educational program, frequently co-operating by 
conferences of leaders in the work they are doing. In 
addition, the Central Planning Council has a Leadership 
Education Committee, an Adult Education Committee, and 
an Audiovisual Education Committee, also interested in 
the Anatter of education in the church. Members of the 
committees have also frequently been members of the staff 
of the organization first mentioned. There has been evidence 
of co-operation among all of these agencies. 


Following a long and careful discussion of the 
Survey Committee report, the Council voted to recom- 
nend “the creation of a department of education by a 
‘epresentative committee of the Universalist Church 
of America, the General Sunday School Association, 
he Association of Universalist Women, the Univer- 
alist Youth Fellowship, the Theological Schools of 
Tufts and St. Lawrence, and any other group now 
ngaged in Universalist educational activities. To 
hat end we recommend the appointment of the follow- 
ng Committee on Organization and Program: Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean, Chairman, Dean John M. Ratcliff, 
Ir. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 


Ida M. Folsom, Susan M. Andrews, and Raymond 
Hopkins.” 

The Council included in its motion the request that 
the Committee thus created be confirmed by the Akron 
General Assembly and that the Assembly instruct its 
Committee on Budget and Control to make available 
for the Committee on Organization and Program “a 
sum not to exceed $1,000” from the 1946-1947 budget 
for the expenses of the Committee. 

The Council further requested the Akron General 
Assembly to authorize the Committee on Organization 
and Program to inaugurate the new department when 
it is created and to report to the next General Assembly 
in the fall of 1947. 

That this whole project is a major task was recog- 
nized by the Council. This fact is revealed in the 
personnel of the Committee set up for the work. 
Dr. MacLean, Dean Ratcliff, and Miss Folsom are 
professional educators; all three have had long and 
successful experience in teaching teachers. Dr. 
Reamon and Dr. Hoyt represent the church at large 
and the ministry, and bring to the work a varied and 
successful background of parish and community 
activity. Raymond Hopkins is an alert and active 
leader in the Universalist Youth Fellowship. Miss 
Andrews will bring to bear on complicated questions 
involved not only a sound and progressive educational 
outlook but also the practical viewpoint of her day- 
by-day work with problems of religious education of 
childhood and youth. This committee is worthy of 
the confidence of every individual Universalist. 

In the past we have sometimes been guilty of 
creating committees, instructing them to do important 
work, and then leaving them without adequate finan- 
cial resources. The result has always been disastrous 
for the work contemplated. That this may not be the 
fate of the attempt to work out a Department of Educa- 
tion, the Planning Council has asked the General 
Assembly to instruct its Committee on Budget and 
Control to make adequate financial resources available. 
The work of developing a Department of Education 
for the Universalist fellowship will take time. » Such 
things do not spring full-grown from a committee 
meeting. As Dr. MacLean points out in this Lmaprr, 
there are many questions to be asked and answered 
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before we can develop an improved educational 
strategy. This means correspondence, travel, confer- 
ence, study and consultation of many people. The end 
is well worth the effort, for that end is to develop an 
educational organization and program that will ade- 
quately serve every Universalist Church. Such an 
organization and program cannot be developed without 
spending money. 

The Committee on Organization and Program for 
a Department of Education begins its work in a 
promising atmosphere of co-operation. The decisive 
statement of Harold S. Latham, appearing on the 
General Sunday School Association: page of this issue, 
shows the Association to be in full sympathy with 
the objectives of the Committee. 

When all is said, however, it will not be enough for 
us to ratify the Committee’s appointment and provide 
financial resources at the Akron Assembly. In this 
project we must make the democratic process work, by 
giving loyal and intelligent co-operation to the Com- 
mittee all along the way. A working Department of 
Education for the Universalist Church cannot be 
brought into being overnight. Neither can it be 
created solely by any committee. A new Department 
of Education can be developed by Universalists, work- 
ing with their duly-appointed Committee. 

To do our job as a Church, in a world which needs 
our liberal gospel, we must have a better educational 
program and an enlarged organization to carry out the 
program. We have an able Committee to guide us. 
Let’s back the Committee to the hilt and create the 
program and the organization. 


“PEACE OF MIND” AN IMPORTANT BOOK* 


ROM the lowly way of personal discipline to the 

high vision of God, Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman 
carries his readers in fruitful quest for Peace of Mind. 
The personal discipline is not the old and often self- 
defeating way of mere resolute pulling at the boot- 
straps of human desires. It is the way revealed by the 
science of psychology, of facing reality and so destroy- 
ing fantasy. The result of this is growth into that 
maturity of personality where conflicts are resolved 
and the great emotional drives of life are harnessed 
and directed toward worthwhile ends. Out of this 
personality organization comes peace of mind. This by 
no means summarizes the whole story of Peace of Mind 
but it indicates why this is a most important book. 

Dr. Liebman brings to bear on the dark places of 
the soul two lights, the light of modern psychiatry 
and the ancient light of ethical religious insight. 
These two fuse and become one strong beacon, il- 
luminating man’s possibilities for growth. 

Peace of Mind does what no book on psychiatry 
or psychology could possibly do, however excellent 
that book might be. For Peace of Mind completes 
the psychiatrist’s picture of man and his possibilities 
by its skillful fusing with the religionist’s insight into 
the relation of man to an ethical God. Best of all. 
the whole is done in simple language that any thought- 
ful layman can understand. 

“By Josuua Lora Lrepman. Simon and Schuster, $2.50. 
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COME TO THE GREAT ASSEMBLY OF YOUR 
CHURCH AT AKRON, OHIO, APRIL 25-30 


VERYONE of our churches should be represented 

by a full delegation at the General Assembly in 
Akron, April 25 through 30. Every group should be 
made up of informed delegates. Important matters 
concerning the service of our Church to the world in 
the years ahead will be up for consideration and action. 
The whole outreach program of the Universalist 
Church has to be considered in the light of present 
needs. We have presented the thoughts of a dozen 
leaders on these questions in a recent number of the 
Leaver. In this issue we present the question of a 
Department of Education for the whole Church. 

This project originated in the Central Planning 
Council. It is an outgrowth of co-operative effort 
stretching back through the Council of Executives. 
All that can be done co-operatively in our present 
setup is being done. Something new is now needed. 
This matter deserves the intelligent and prayerful con- 
sideration of a full Assembly of informed Universalists. 
In this number we also present the objectives for the 
years immediately ahead, as they have been drawn up 
by our Executive Committee. These call for action 
on plans which will be offered to the Assembly. In our 
last issue we presented a symposium on the unsolved 
problem of proper pensions for our ministers. This 
is something in which the lay folk of the Assembly 
must take the initiative, if anything constructive is to 
be done. 

In addition to the business sessions there is a rich 
diet of inspiring and informing platform meetings and 
conferences. Supplementing the highlights already 
outlined by Dr. Manning (March 2 Leaprr), we are 
printing in the current General Sunday School As- 
sociation page a list of conferences and speakers that 
alone would make Akron worthwhile. 

So come to Akron. Come prepared to make great 
decisions that will make the Universalist Church of 
greater service to our world. 


‘ 


OWEN D. YOUNG RETIRES FROM NEW YORK 
REGENTS 


HE Board of Regents of the University of the 

State of New York on March 15 paid tribute to 
Owen D. Young, on the occasion of Mr. Young’s re- 
tirement from the Board after twelve years of service. 
The Board cited Mr. Young for his “devotion to the 
interests of public education, and in particular eduea- 
tion in the rural areas.” 

We have never known a man who so thoroughly 
dislikes public acclaim as does Owen D. Young. We 
therefore restrain our urge to comment at length on 
Mr. Young’s very great services to education in our 
time. Suffice it to say that thousands of Universalists 
agree heartily with the members of the Board of 
Regents in their address to Mr. Young; “You have 
been conspicuous as a high-minded citizen, personally 
disinterested and faithful in all things to the public 
interest.” 
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NRE ee 
Combined Jewish-Christian 
Services at Auburn-Lewiston 


UNIQUE demonstration of brotherhood was held 

Sunday morning, February 24, at Elm Street Uni- 
versalist Church in Auburn, when a Jewish-Christian 
service of worship.was conducted. A large congrega- 
tion, made up gt representatives from the Lewiston 
and Auburn synagogues and various Protestant de- 
nominations, heard Rabbi David Berent of Lewiston 
preach on “A Working Formula for Brotherhood.” 
Taking his texts from the Golden Rule and the Lord’s 
Prayer, he made an eloquent plea for world-wide 
brotherhood which, if pursued in the individual’s life, 
could transform the world and bring in the Kingdom 


of God. 


Rey. Albert C. Niles, pastor of the host church, 
used as an invocation a selection from a “Book of 
Prayers for Use in an Indian College.” The Scripture 
readings were from both the Old and New Testaments. 
The prayer response was the “Kaddish,” an old Jewish 
hymn, based on the words found in the Old Testament 
from which the Lord’s Prayer was taken. 


A large part of the service was devoted to the sing- 
ing of Jewish anthems by the combined choirs from 
Elm Street Church and Beth Jacob Synagogue in 

Lewiston. These were under the direction of Rabbi 
_ Berent, who sang many of the solo parts. Anthems 
used were “Ma Tovu” and “Hallelujah,” both by 
Lewandowski, “V’Shom’ru” by Schniprlisky, and “The 
Lord Bfess You and Keep You,” by Lutkin. During 
the offertory Mrs. Julius Gottlieb sang “Eili, Eili,” by 
_ Fisher. 

An interesting feature of the service was the ar- 
rangement of the chancel, in which both Jewish and 
Christian symbols were displayed side by side. The 
Menorah, the seven-branched candlestick which stands 

_ for the light needed each day of the week, stood at the 
left of a lighted globe of the world. To the right was 
the Cross. These were placed on the communion table 
in,the’ center of the chancel. On either side stood an 
American flag and a Christian flag. 

Over the pulpit there was draped a hanging with 
the Star of David embroidered in gold. This was 

balanced with a similar hanging on the lectern, bearing 
the Cross. 

Although there have been many cases when a Rabbi 
preached from a Protestant pulpit and Protestant 
ministers in a Synagogue, this is one of the first services 
‘on record in which the Jewish and Christian forms of 
worship have been combined. This expression of 
brotherhood between religious faiths will do much to 
establish good will among peoples. 
| A similar service of worship was conducted Friday, 
March 1, at the Beth Jacob Synagogue, when Rev. 
Albert C. Niles was the preacher and Rabbi Berent 
conducted the service. Speaking “In Appreciation of 
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Reverend 
Albert 
Niles 
of 


the Judaistic Roots of Christianity,” Mr. Niles said in 
part: 

“Whenever we speak the word “Christian” we 
should not assume that only what has transpired in the 
last two thousand years is involved. There were the 
centuries of religious development preceding that must 
be recognized. I wish to speak in appreciation of the 
background the Christian faith has in Judaism. To the 
unknown philosophers of old, who helped develop 
ethical codes for living; to the poets whose keen insights 
are still refreshing in the psalms today; to the common 
folks of Israel who kept alive their ideals in spite of 
persecution, I am indebted forever. And all Christians, 
whether they admit it or not, can never escape this 
fact of religious heredity. 

“During the time of Jesus non-Jewish peoples had 
great need for the teachings of Judaism. Through him 
they found an avenue by which they, too, could enter 
and become part of this religious stream of humanity. 
What Jesus did, in a sense, was to adopt the “Gentiles,” 
as they were called, and bring to them the religious 
traditions of the Jews. 

“Tt is true that he found the source ot his teachings 
in the Old Testament, but he did something more than 
reiterate the eternal truths found there. He made the 
core of Jewish religious culture understandable and 
vivid for those outside Judaism. 


“When Christians come to appreciate fully their 
spiritual background in Judaism, and when Jews are 
not suspicious of the offspring of their religion, we will 
be much closer to the realm of brotherhood. The task 
before us is to be united in our efforts against all the 
forces opposing the religious way of life. We cannot 
afford to bicker over our differences. Rather, we must 
be bound together in those things of the spirit which 
lead to the good life. As long as we nurture the ideal 
of good will among men we have a chance to drive on 
towards the goal of peace which has been the world- 
dream of so many ages.” 


Strange Interview: Story-Sermon for Americans 


David D. Rose: 


. YOUNG reporter, notebook and pencil in hand, 

\ was nosing about the lobby of a famous London 
hotel. The United Nations Organization Conference 
had just ended, and he was trying to get an unusual 
interview for the home-town .paper. It was dis- 
couraging work. All the Big Shots had been written 
up, from every possible angle, by the Big-Shot reporters 
and feature men. The smaller fry—the same thing. 
Everything had been done, everything had been 
thought of—by someone else. Even the hotel staff had 
given their expert opinions on the situation; and the 
amount of vodka and champagne consumed had been 
duly recorded for an admiring world. What to do? 
What to write? What to cable home? 

It was in a mood approaching desperation that the 
young man approached a dark, quiet, polished-appear- 
ing gentleman who was taking his ease on a divan, from 
where he could survey the milling throng in the lobby. 
He held a small glass of champagne in his hand, and 
wore dinner dress of the most faultless cut; obviously, 
he was a statesman! A faintly-amused, faintly-inter- 
ested expression characterized his aquiline features. 
The reporter concluded that he must represent an 
inferior nation, although he appeared to be a superior 
person. His face was not exactly familiar, yet it re- 
minded the young man of someone he had seen before. 
Here, perhaps, was his chance. Here, it might be, was 
someone with something on his mind—something that 
had not already been extracted, expanded, misquoted, 
moralized upon, watered down, and cabled home at so 
much per word. Deferentially, yet with a businesslike 
air he copied from a famous correspondent, the youth 
approached the seated gentleman, and introduced him- 
self. 

“T trust you will excuse my ignorance,” began the 
reporter—speaking slowly, as these foreigners never 
seemed to understand American—“I must confess I 
haven’t your name or country. May I ask you a few 
questions?” 

“Most certainly you may,” answered the mysterious 
delegate, in irreproachable English, “Sit right down 
here, and shoot, as you Americans say.” 

The reporter sat down. He found himself ill at ease. 
Nervous; that was the word. He knew now of whom 
this man reminded him; his old city editor, who had 
been of that vanished type now found only in the 
movies. This will never do, thought the young man, 
I must be urbane, I must meet this bird on his own 
level. I must represent the Fourth Estate, unimpressed 
and unafraid. But for all his pep talk to himself, he 
found himself impressed, and, unaccountably, afraid. 
He wondered where to begin, what to say, and as he 
sat there undecided, his gaze rested on the glass of 
champagne in his companion’s hand. Lively stuff, 
that! Bubbling away so merrily. . .. And then our hero 
sat up, stiff with horror: The stuff wasn’t bubbling—it 
was boiling! A faint vapor hovered over it. It was 
boiling hot! 
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Sensing the reporter’s nervousness and alarm, the 
gentlemanly delegate sought to put him more at his 
ease. “My card,” he said, and handed the young man 
a small white slip of what appeared to be asbestos— 
tastefully engraved. 

“You may be somewhat surprised,” he continued 
smoothly, “to find me here. I am really everywhere, 
you know, and of course this conference interests me 
strangely.” As the reporter still sat there, staring from 
the asbestos card to the boiling glass, and spoke no 
word, his companion went on: “I am sure that you 
will have a most interesting interview to send home. 
You probably will not care to use my name, though it 
is often spoken of in your country. Just call me 
Informed Circles, or an Anonymous Authority. You 
might add that I represent a tropical climate; or better — 
yet, call me a walking delegate, without credentials, 
representing the little people everywhere. Shall we 
begin?” 

And so cordial was the speaker’s bearing, so con- 
tagious his charm, that our young reporter found him- 
self falling under the spell of his ease of manner. He 
relaxed a trifle. 


“You were about to ask my opinion,” said the 
mysterious delegate, “as to what is wrong with the 
world today. Two answers are usually given reporters 
here. One group says that the little nations are making 
too much trouble. Isn’t that the usual answer?” The 
reporter nodded. “In my opinion, young man—and 
you may quote me—in my opinion, the trouble with 
this world is Sin.” 

“Why, you sound like a religious person!” exclaimed 
the reporter. 

“Well, I have been around religious people a good 
deal. And I still say, the trouble with this world is 
Sin.” The reporter scribbled down the word Sin, 
wondering how this would look in the home-town , 
paper. _ | 

“Now, you were about to ask me further, I believe, 
what my plans are, now that the conference is over. 
Tl tell you. I am planning to wander up and down 
the earth for a while, not seeking whom I may devour, 
as your preachers like to paint me, but seeking the 
most congenial place for me to live. I’m looking for 
a pleasant country, with plenty of interesting work 
for a person of my peculiar interests. Do you know 
of such?”—and the gentleman leered at the young 
man so intently that he shrank back into the corner 
of the divan. 

“Well, uh, why don’t you, er, go back where you 
came from, where you’re the ruler of things?” stam- 
mered the youth. “What’s the matter with your own, 
er, country?” An then he added, with a pitiable attempt 
at humor, “I know Id be satisfied there—once I got 
used to it, you know. How does that camp-meeting 
song go? ‘The old hell of the Bible is hell enough for 
me.’ Why not just go back there?” 

“My dear boy, surely you jest!” came the response. 
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“I can’t be happy there now! I’ve done a good job 
there, but the human race has surpassed even my 
efforts; the human race has really outdone itself this 
time. Those old Church Fathers have painted some 
pretty dire pictures of hell, but that was imagination; 
this is fact. Alas, I must confess hell itself has no 
charms for me now! I'll go back there some day, if 
the human race ever gets itself straightened out; but 
not now. Things are too interesting here.” 

“Well, then,” said the reporter, plucking up courage, 
“why not try Germany, or Italy, or Japan? There 
must be plenty of sinners there, from all I’ve been 
hearing. You can buy them by the barrel, with a 
cake of soap, a bar of chocolate, a pack of cigarettes. 
How about one of those places, for a person of your— 
as you say—peculiar interests?” 

“Are you suggesting that that kind of work is 
appropriate to me, the Prince of Darkness? Easy 
pickings like those nations are left to our junior devils, 

the apprentices. That’s where the boys get their 
start, and learn the business. That’s not for me! 
Why, any little short-horned devil, that can just 
manage to inflict colds and headaches, can do that 
work! Now, my work is on a much higher plane than 
tempting poor starving wretches with chocolate. The 
empty belly has no ears, as my friend Rabelais used 
to say; and the empty belly has few moral scruples, 
either. I don’t consider that Sin; at least, not the 
kind of Sin I’m really interested in. 

“To have really interesting Sin, you have to have 

'freedom. There has to be a choice: To sin or not to 
sin. These poor starving, freezing, dying people 
haven’t the choice. Let the apprentices take care of 
them; I’m out for the big game. I want a country 
where ¢he people know right from wrong, and where 
they are free to choose either right or wrong; and 
where they can be tempted or frightned into doing 
wrong just about every time. Can you suggest such 
a country?” And again the gentleman leered in a 
frightfully knowing way at the reporter. 

“Er ... I guess you must be thinking of my 
country,” the young man finally answered. 

“Right!” came the response. “ If you want to 
report my future plans, ’m heading for the last great 
and free country in the world. They’re rich and 
_they’re free over there; and they ought to know right 
from wrong by this time. Now there’s a setup that’s 
worthy. of my talents!” 

“Well, of course . .. America’s a pretty religious 

~ country.” 

“Yes, this is so. That’s why I’m going, instead 
of sending my chief of staff. But did you ever notice— 
over there they use my name all the time in their 
speech? And I heard the other day that one of their 
leaders said that America was in a shape just like 
my own dominions. They speak of me a good deal 
in their churches, too; they use me to scare little 
children. And the funny thing is that when the 
children grow up, they like me and dislike church! 
Of course, in their religion they are against outward 
Sins. I’m after inward Sins, and it’s my opinion that 
the field is ripe for the harvest over there now!” 
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“Then you think you'll head for America next?” 
said the reporter, taking it all down from force of 
habit. 

“Yes, you may quote me on that. I’ve had some 
interesting reports from my agents there, and it seems 
they need me. The situation is good; in fact, it’s 
too good, it’s getting out of hand. My men can’t 
begin to handle all the Sin, or take up all the options 
that are offered them by Americans every day. I 
must get over there and organize things better. If 
you want a thing well done, you might as well do it 
yourself. Don’t you agree?” 

“I suppose that’s right,” said the reporter with a 
faint shudder. “But you mentioned reports from your 
agents over there. Can you give me any details? 
I'd like something specific for the editor; he’s a 
regular dev-maniac, that is, for facts.” 

“I know your editor,° my boy, and the term 
you almost applied to him is strictly accurate; he’s 
one of my own right now—a marked man. But, to 
get back to those facts; perhaps a few of these reports 
from my men, taken at random, will do the trick. Here, 
here’s one of the juiciest morsels we have, a collector’s 
item, believe me. You'll love this! 

“One of the apprentices overheard three women 
talking in a doctor’s waiting room in your country 
the other day. Guess what they were complaining 
about: Your government’s plan to share wheat with 
Europe, and to make American bread a little less than 
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whité, as a result! I think this is a classic case; IT must 
promote the lad who sent this in. You see, each of 
these women was well off. One of them he reports 
to have had three chins (he exaggerates sometimes, 
however), and the other two, he says, were stout, 
far from the verge of starvation or anything like it. 
They were all church women, of different faiths, all 
able to hold a teacup among the best of their type. 
And this will amuse you, I know—each of those women 
was at the doctor’s for some trouble due to overeating! 

“T believe I said that this was a classic case. You 
see how well it fits my formula: These women were 
free, they could easily afford to do right; they pre- 
sumably knew what was right and what was wrong. 
And that’s why I’m off for their country. 

“Another report: The ambassador from your coun- 
try to one of the European capitals says he needs a 
dozen dress shirts, to take with him, so that he can do 
his job right over there. Now there’s nothing wrong 
with that man on that score. But it indicates some- 
thing of interest to me, when the men the nations send 
among the ragged of the earth have to have such con- 
spicuously wasteful finery. I hear that there’s a 
preacher up in Maine who is thinking of sending the 
diplomatic gentleman three shirts: A hair shirt for 
repentance, a straight-jacket for the essential madness 
of the situation, and a flannel shirt in case he really 
wants to get down to work. 

“Well, then there’s the case of the liquor consumed 
every year in your country. You can’t tell me that 
where they spend more for liquor than they do for 
education I won’t find some easy—and interesting— 
pickings. 

“In all countries our work is hampered by three 
words, or rather by the facts that the words stand for. 
These words are Faith, Hope, and Love. The reports 
I get from your nation indicate, however, that these 
three aren’t bothering us much just now. Your people 
have a lot of faith, but it’s mostly invested in the atom 
bomb and other weapons. Their most exalted hope 
seems to be for peace at any price—to other nations, 
and for prosperity at any cost—to the underlying popu- 
lation of the country. These hopes for peace and 
prosperity are all right, of course, but where they are 
the index of the highest reach and vision of a nation, I 
generally find that my work is all laid out. As for 
love, or brotherhood, theirs is of a very discriminating 
kind: They are willing to love the people and races 
who are no threat to them, of whom they need not be 
afraid. Of course that limits the field considerably, 
They haven’t experimented much with that perfect love 
that casts out fear. 

“T really feel, from the reports I am receiving from 
your country, that that’s the place for me right now. 
I still say, the basic trouble with the world is Sin. 
Everybody’s busy trying to localize me, and pin me on 
someone else; they’re all saying ‘Lo here! and ‘Lo 
there!—but I’m right beside them all the time they’re 
doing it. But only in a powerful, rich, free nation do 
you find the kind of sinfulness that’s worth my time. 
None of this shoddy, inferior, hand-to-mouth article 
for me! I’m going where they do it up right, in at- 
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tractive wrapper, suitable for framing, F. O. B. Middle- 
town. I hate it, but the situation needs the Old Man. 

The reporter finished scribbling down these aston- 
ishing observations, and sat back winded. “I seem to 
observe,” he said hesitantly, “a curious sort of re- 
luctance on your part, sir, toward the job you're doing. 
You aren’t the wholehearted soul-snatcher I’d always 
pictured you. If I may ask—don’t you like your work?” 

“It’s a job; that’s all I can say for it,” replied the 
gentleman. “It’s what I’m placed here to do, and if 
I didn’t do it someone else would have to. I do the 
best I can. If men are determined to make a hell of 
earth, ’ll have to help them do it. I don’t relish it, 
but it’s all in the day’s work for me.” 

“And you would say that there’s no hope for the 
world, then, since the last powerful, rich, and free 
nation is so riddled by Sin in its purest form?” 

“There is one hope, my boy; and it’s saved the world 
before. Would you care to guess what that hope is?” 
“T’d a lot rather you told me,” said the reporter. 

“Well, then, I would say that the last best hope of 
earth, and especially of America, right now, is— 
Imagination. That surprises you, doesn’t it? You 
thought I would say religion or something like that. 
Well, I am saying that imagination can save the day. 
Those people have got religion ¢nough—more than 
they’re using right now. They need the imagination 
to apply it, to imagine the needs of the world, and to 
imagine what they can do to meet those needs, physi- 
cally and spiritually. Imagination is the weapon! 

“And that’s something the Americans have a lot 
of, if they'll use it. Consider what they’ve imagined 
into being in the field of science. Think what they 
could imagine into being in the field of humanity, 
charity, statesmanship, brotherhood! Religion? They 
have that now. What they need is imagination! 

“And there are some churches and some Christians 
over there who show signs of waking up. Every barrel 
of clothing, every box of canned goods, every cheerful 
acceptance of dark flour and rationing and shortages 
show imagination. That’s the only hope they have. 
And it’s a good hope, if they but knew it.” 

“Well,” gasped the reporter, “you sound like a bit 
of a preacher yourself. You almost sound as if you are 
in favor of a better world, with less Sin and more 
charity! Don’t you know that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand?” 

“Of course I do, my boy. You have a very medieval 
idea of my place in the scheme of things. Don’t you 
know that all things work together for good, in his 
plan—even the devil himself? Fallen from grace I 
may be, but still I am a creature of his; and I do my 
work as well as I can, always hoping that men will 
someday learn. It’s the only poor service I can render, 
now. 

“Well, good-by, young man. Perhaps I'll see you 
again, ch?” The mysterious gentleman strode off, 
leaving a faint whiff of brimstone hanging in the air. 

“Not if I see you first,” muttered the reporter; and 
the more he thought about it, the less that phrase 
seemed a wisecrack, and the more it seemed a very 
solemn promise to himself. 
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Practical Christianity .. . 


Action of the Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, pastor of the 
First Universalist church, in throwing open his parsonage’s 
spare bedroom to a veteran and his wife is an example of 
practical Christianity which, we hope, will find plenty of 
emulation among those who have more room than their 
families require. 

Perhaps Dr. Gibbons found warrant for his action in 


Brainard F. Gibbons, Minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, Led the People of His 
Church and Community to Open 


Their Doors to 


Homeless the famous parable of the talents, in which Jesus, explain- 
ing to his disciples the necessity of active service to man- 
Veterans kind as a requisite for entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
d said, as related by St. Matthew: 

a “Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Their Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 

: pared.for you from the foundation of the world:. 
Wives “For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 


thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took 


Verily, I say unto var 


done it unte 


HE people of Wausau, Wisconsin, did not wait for 

the Federal Council of Churches to urge them to 
open their homes to returning veterans. Under the 
leadership of the Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, minister 
of our church in Wausau, the project of providing 
temporary housing for veterans and their families was 
well under way weeks ago. 

How this came about is a brief but heartening story 
of a minister on his job, alert and sensitive to the needs 
of his community. Early in February Mr. Gibbons 
went to two meetings at which the desperate plight of 
returning servicemen was discussed. Plans were made 
but no direct action taken. The minister went thought- 
fully’ home from these meetings; after the second one 
hé wrote the following letter to his County Service 
Officer for Veterans: 


Mr. Fred Schilling 
County Service Officer for Veterans 


~ Court House Annex 


Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Dear Mr. Schilling: 

The facts you have on the local housing situation as they 
affect returning servicemen move me deeply. As a veteran 
myself, fortunate enough to come back to a real home, I 
would want the same for all. 

Many factors prevent an immediate solution to the prob- 
lem. The efforts of our municipal authorities to provide 
shelter are commendable. 

Certainly the emergency can be met by the citizens of 
this city. Indeed, I am sure that, once aware of the needs, 
everyone having extra space will want it used by a veteran 
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until permanent housing is made available. We shall all 
welcome into our homes the boys who fought to preserve 
them. 

More specifically, I am aware of the need. Our parsonage 
has an extra bedroom and we’d be honored to have it occu- 
pied by a veteran and his wife. While our board of trustees 
does not meet for three weeks, I know that its members 
would feel just as Mrs.. Gibbons and I do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brarnarp F. Grppons 


Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons had their spare room 
occupied without delay by a young veteran and his 
wife. Soon the young man found a permanent home, 
and left, to be replaced by another service couple sorely 
in need of immediate shelter. The minister’s example 
was more eloquent than all the sermons he might have 
preached on the subject. The Wausau Daily Record- 
Herald publicized the act, and soon people were coming 
forward with similar offers. February 12, in a front- 
page story, the paper. said, “Moved by the example of 
a Wausau minister, homeowners here are throwing wide 
their doors, to welcome returning servicemen and their 
wives caught in the worst local housing shortage in 
history.” In a very few days more than thirty young 
couples had been helped. The work still goes on. By 
the time this has been printed Mr. and Mrs. Gibbons 
will have sheltered three of four young couples. 

The leading editorial of the Wausau Daily Record- 
Herald for February 12, reproduced in part at the head 
of this page, speaks for itself. EHSL. 
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Reclaiming the 
Spiritual Terrain 


William John Villaume 


HE planless procedure of many churches, which 

defeats their major objective of meeting the needs 
of people, reminds one of the new minister who 
called upon the deacon across the street to help move 
the peonies from the foundation of the church to either 
side of the long bare walk. With the task completed, 
the deacon wiped his brow and remarked, “Funny 
how one preacher puts the peonies along the foundation 
and the next one always puts them along the walk.” 


Pathfinding 


Meeting the spiritual and social needs of each 

community is worth more than all the auxiliary 
societies on the churches’ schedule and all the sermons 
about the gigantic fuzzy problems of the universe. To 
aid churches and church agencies to see their common 
interests and focus their ministry to meet community 
needs, the Massachusetts Council of Churches recently 
Jaunched a Department of Research and Planning. It 
is believed to be the first such department with full- 
time personnel operating on a state council level. 
. The new department conceives of a long-range 
program through which it may be possible to make 
ecumenical ideals locally effective. Intensive community 
studies are aimed at discovering the total needs of 
both rural and urban areas. Church and community 
‘resources will be examined. Then the staff will counsel 
with local and denominational leaders to effect joint 
plans: and intelligent action for ministering to the 
spiritual and social needs of the neighborhood. The 
service has been termed ‘“Pathfinding.” 


Accepting the Facts 


The approach requires that the churches accept 
the facts with regard to their own resources and the 
community in which they are located. A city con- 
gregation with a huge building boasting a large and 
beautiful auditorium but few small rooms cannot ex- 
pect to minister effectively to all the spiritual and social 
needs of all the age groups in its constituency. Under 
present conditions a church cannot be all things to 
all men. It can be a vital part of a community council 
in which all the forces for righteousness are co-ordinated 
to elevate community standards. 

Churches do not exist apart from the community. 
Community patterns determine the destiny of churches. 
When an older section of a city is invaded by people 
with different racial or national characteristics, eco- 
nomic levels or cultural traits, the churches face a 
new situation. A downtown congregation may move 
to a new location to minister to the kind of people to 
which it is accustomed. On the other hand, it may 
try to become a central church, attracting constituency 
from many neighborhoods. If it possesses a well- 
equipped plant, and if transportation facilities and 
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other factors beyond its control favor the location, the 
church may conceivably perform this new function 
with success. However, if the church decides to remain 
in the old neighborhood, it generally has only one of 
two choices, meeting the needs of the new people or 
dying. Unless a church meets the requirements of 
the people in its neighborhood, it cannot as a rule expect 
to continue its existence. Jesus’ observation applies 
equally to individuals and groups, “Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake shall find it.” 

Studying the Soil 


The Research and Planning Department in Mas- 
sachusetts is primarily a technical resource of the 
churches for studying the terrain of spiritual oppor- 
tunity. It conducts objective and analytical studies 
of the social environment and the cultural trends which 
condition the work of the churches. The studies are 
concerned with such subjects as the trends of popu- 
lation, the customs of the people, the pattern of 
morality, the services of social agencies, the extent 
of recreational facilities, the interrelations of people, 
the standard of living, the cultural and economic status 
of the community, and the elements in the neighbor- 
hood that constitute a downward drag. ‘ 

In a rural community it may take much time and 
effort to gather the data. In a large urban community 
most of the relevant facts can be learned through 
assembling material from existing studies. The staff 
utilizes educational, commercial, civic, church and 
social-work agencies as resources in the search for 
community data. It may prove necessary to augment 
the data by original investigation. 

A knowledge of social and economic trends opens 
many doors for the churches. For instance, birth rates 
have significance. A sudden rise in the community 
birth rate should stimulate an examination of child 
welfare, recreation, secular and religious education 
facilities. If the Protestant churches have attached 
themselves to the low-birth-rate sections of the popu- 
lation, they may be inviting extinction. The social 
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and economic factors which determine birth rate may 
not easily be altered, but the churches can and should 
make vigorous efforts to reach the high-birth-rate 
classes which are so often relegated to the ministry 
of the sects. 

An objective study of the impact which the churches 
are making on the community is necessary if their 
present opportunity is to be appraised. What pro- 
portion of the total population is being served by the 
churches? How are these people related to the rest 
of the population? Which church programs are reach- 
ing them? What percentage of the church members 
and leaders are non-resident? Where do the un- 
ehurched people of the community reside? What 
special needs do they have that the churches might 
satisfy? 

Answers to these and similar questions require at 
least two approaches. A careful study of the organ- 
ization and ministry of each church and agency in the 
area often reveals why one succeeds while another is 
failmg. Supplement the study of available resources 
with a house-to-house religious census, and opportunity 
begins to show its face. 

An accurate religious census may confirm or belie 
popular conceptions of the religious affiliation of the 
community. If the census includes a short but pointed 
interview at each home, both community attitudes 
toward the churches and an accurate conception of 
the needs felt by neighborhood people may be brought 
to light. If the church is to cultivate the soil success- 
fully, it must study it with care. 


Changing Communities 


Blighted urban areas with changing populations 

have been the bane of Protestant denominations in 
this century. Subsidies and sustentation of various 
sorts have been freely given to the struggling down- 
town churches, often to no avail. The frightened 
congregations cling with the tenacity of dying men 
to life as they knew it. Their ministry is pointed toward 
the diminishing number of old residents, most of whom 
have moved to the suburbs. Fences are erected, 
literally and figuratively, to lock out the encroaching 
strangeness of the new neighbors. 
_ Change may mean progress, but it may also spell 
decay..’ It is something lost and something gained. 
We accept the losses as inevitable but neglect to claim 
the gains. Today class differences are threatening 
the relevance of the Protestant church. We do not 
know how to draw “the circle” to take them in. We 
have not developed the means to defeat our own 
institutionalism and allow a variety of classes and 
racial groups to contribute to each other within one 
fold. 

Protestant churches seldom include all the people 
who should be in the parish. The country church 
tends to overlook the outlying neighborhoods over 
the hill. The village church may not be interested 
in the farmers, nor the town church in the people on 
the other side of the tracks. Central city areas see 
wave after wave of new migration as the older in- 
habitants move toward the rim of the city. The 
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A CONCERTED EFFORT OF THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


churches exclude each new group as long as possible 
in an effort to ride the outgoing wave. 

The American Negro is traditionally Protestant. 
Every new Negro settlement in a Northern city should 
mean increased strength for local Protestantism. Too 
often these people are spurned and rejected by the 
Protestant churches in the area. Our losses blind 
us to our.gains. Before we are ready to act, the 
disinherited have been claimed by churches of broader 
vision. Then more Protestant churches die for the 
sin of neglecting the needs of their neighbors. 

Business areas in the heart of the city teem with 
people six days of the week, and perhaps seven nights. 
Protestant churches without resiliency and resource- 
fulness die like flies in a pot of honey. On the other 
hand, there is a newly-organized Roman Catholic 
ministry in the financial district of New York City. 
In downtown Boston the Franciscan Friars have 
recently purchased property for another oratory. The 
neighboring chapel of St. Thomas More on Franklin 
Street is too small to accommodate the crowds that 
worship daily at its altars. The ministry of Protestant 
churches in central business areas can become more 
vital when we have a comparable awareness of the 
needs of people. In our own way we can overcome 
the sin of institutionalism by the spirit of service to 
all the sons of God. 


Planning Together 

Social scientists are prone to prescribe necessary 
action for meeting community needs in an impressive 
report which soon finds its way to some remote library 
shelf. A physician’s prescription may be acceptable 
because most of us recognize our ignorance in the 
field of medicine. But everyone has a real or fancied 
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knowledge of the science of society. It depresses our 
ego to accept advice about how to live with our neigh- 
bors. Protestants, in particular, are individualists. 

A community study aimed at effecting adaptation of 
resources to meet demonstrated needs cannot be super- 
imposed. The churches and the community may 
profit from outside counsel, but the task of learning 
the community and developing its co-operative life 
cannot be delegated to outsiders, any more than the 
task of living one’s personal life. 

The community study from its inception must be 
a creature of the congregation. The technician may 
arouse interest, point out problems and suggest the 
potential values of a study, but the decision for the 
undertaking and the appointment of a study com- 
mittee to work with the technician must rest with the 
people concerned. As the community picture unfolds, 
the material is interpreted through the committee and 
discussed by everyone. 

Ultimate success in co-operative planning stems 
from joint studies and from what happens in the minds 
of the persons who participate in the study and the 
planning rather than from prescriptions or outside 
pressure. Success in the joint efforts of churches is 
achieved to the extent that “community-mindedness” 
is developed. Congregations vitally interested in one 
type of need or one expression of the Christian faith 
must come to see their interests in proper relation 
to the whole community situation. 

Tested wisdom is of little consequence unless it 
emerges in a particular community as a plan newborn 
and nurtured by the parties concerned, who feel the 
thrill of pride, possession and especial responsibility 
for promoting action and securing successful achieve- 
ment. The Patent Office has registered thousands 
of improvements that never came to anything because 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Objectives of Our 
Postwar Program 


By the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Universalist Church of America 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


HE Executive Committee of the Universalist 

Church of America has drawn up in tentative 
form objectives for a postwar program. This program 
will be refined by further study, and then referred 
to the Committee on Official Reports for formal 
presentation and action at the Akron Convention. 
Thus, it is hoped, much of the detailed work will have 
been accomplished prior to the convention. | 

There are five major points in this tentative 
program. 

I. Rededication to the moral, ethical and spiritual 
tenets of our Universalist Faith. We would call this 
the recommitment of our own. It is given first place 
because it is obvious that the success of any such 
plan depends upon the consecrated effort of the saving 
remnant. 

II. An enlistment campaign which will include all 
departments of the Church; the goal—fifty per cent 
increase in five years. 

III. A program of outreach at home and abroad. 
At home: State Conventions to work toward the 
establishment of new churches to be fostered and 
supported by the State Conventions. The Universalist 
Church of America to work toward the establishment 
of churches in key cities not touched by State Con- 
ventions. Abroad: Continuation of the European 
relief project. Explore possibilities of work in China or 
Japan with a view toward accepting some share of 
responsibility in world problems. 

IV. The stewardship of money: To finance an 
enlarging program there must be an increase in 
revenue. In place of an immediate campaign for a 
large sum of money, we favor the gradual stepping 
up of the regular budget at the rate of $10,000 the 
first year and $5,000 a year for the next four years 
thereafter. Meanwhile, a continuing effort would 
be made to reduce the debt on the National Memorial 
Church, possibly through War Memorials, and to 
obtain definite bequests to the Universalist Church 
of America. Herein also will be included a definite 
plan for increased pension payments. 


V. A crusade for the Universal through preaching, 
publishing, and teaching. 


We have tried to keep in mind that we are not a 
large denomination and that our resources are 
limited. We feel it is wiser to offer a fairly con- 
servative program with goals that are attainable 
than to attempt the impossible and encourage failure. 
The implementation of the objectives cited above is 
now in process of being worked out. 
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Preliminary Steps Toward a Denominational 
Department of Education 


Angus H. MacLean 


A the Akron Assembly Universalists will be given a 
_chance to ‘take some preliminary steps towards 
organizing a denominational Department of Education. 
Thinking as one of the many who will be privileged to 
look into the question, I anticipate the necessity of 
keeping certain things very much in mind as we 
approach the discussion. 

_. Perhaps most important of all is the present nature 
of the world in which gigantic forces are playing havoc 
with civilizations. The day of isolated and independent 
units of educational service, bound together only by 
indefinite common notions and common traditions, is 
gone forever for any institution with a future. Today 
the world is being shaped by mass movements, whether 
we like it or not. Cultures, institutions, those of the 


‘entire world are the objectives of capturing efforts 
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through education, propaganda, and military and 
political enterprises. The objectives are ambitious to 
an unprecedented degree, and the agencies used are 
colossally powerful. Institutions without unified pro- 
grams, common objectives of a specific nature, and 
some mass effectiveness will soon be in the Happy 
Hunting Grounds with the dodo. If we forget this, all 
we stand for in the way of faith will be lost in a 
generation or two. We have to equip ourselves and 
be strong in mass terms. This is also necessary to an 
adequate approach to individuals. The strong men of 
our time are tied up with strong movements. 

With this imperative in mind we should study our 
present efforts and effectiveness. There are limits to 
the capacity of certain kinds of organization, no matter 
how skillfully they are administered. I have reviewed 
statements from many of our groups and leaders, and 
I find nothing but praise for the work of our organiza- 
tions and leaders. Their worth is not questioned. In 
this study the officers of present organizations should be 
closely questioned. Their judgments will be indis- 
pensable to us. 

We should have in mind also the inclusion of new 
‘tasks and extended services in our setup. There is not 


“only the question of doing a better job at present tasks, 


but of taking on new ones at which we are merely 
nibbling at present. Our social-study and social-action 
work represents a mere beginning, and should be 


enormously enlarged. There is again, to give another 


example, no denomination which, in my judgment, is 
doing anything like an efficient business in the work of 
parent or home education—the Achilles’ heel of all the 
church’s educational efforts. Old methods of approach 
to the home are ineffective, and new ones must be found. 
New techniques in the field of radio and visual educa- 
tion must be given room and used to the maximum 
advantage. There’s no end to possible expansion, and 
what we do will be measured by our wisdom and our 
faithfulness. 
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Whatever is done in the way of a revision of central 
organization should be reflected in organization and 
efforts in local communities. This is a serious under- 
taking that will affect everyone if it hopes to succeed. 

The fear of the loss of democratic controls will be 
working in our minds. This fear is justified, for we 
should be jealous of our democracy. But there is no 
reason in the world for supposing that a more unified 
and efficient program will have to be less democratic. 
We shall merely have to discover new policy-making 
methods. 

Any impulse to organize afresh and on a larger 
scale should be approached cautiously. The proposal 
for a committee to investigate the problem is wise, and 
in the interest of speedy action it should be properly 
equipped and put into high gear for service. Only 
when it reports its findings will people have a chance 
to discuss the more detailed questions, such as the dis- 
tribution of authority, the relationships of the various 
divisions of the church to the new department, and 
the specific enterprises to be undertaken, for these are 
the questions with which the committee will be con- 
cerned. Nothing will be lost through the investigation, 
and much may be gained. Perhaps some instructions 
on the safeguarding of cherished values may be given 
such a committee, but too detailed instructions to an 
investigating body would be hazardous. 


Two Men Signed 
George E. Huntley 


WO men from Norway traveled together, friends 

and fellow laborers in a great cause. 

Anyone interested in the significance of handwriting 
will be thrilled by studying a page of autographs now 
in the possession of the Rev. Joseph W. Beach, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

In 1922 Mr. Beach was managing director for the 
work of the Near East Relief in its most important 
area, the Caucasus. He and Mrs. Beach, living at 
Leninakan, in Soviet Armenia, cared for ten thousand 
or more refugees, both children and adults, providing for 
their immediate needs and helping them to establish 
themselves for self-support. 

A commission from the League of Nations, with 
Doctor Nansen as its leader, came to study their work. 
On an evening after the five members of the inter- 
national commission, with many aides, had been enter- 
tained, all the guests signed a page in the Beach volume 
of memory. 

The Norwegian autographs are at the top. 

The first name is FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 

The third name is VIDKUN QUISLING. 
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Work with All the Resources We Can Muster 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


RO ON ot a i nn a 


' THIS PRECIOUS CLOTH 


Who will mend this fabric, torn and rent, 
of human hopes and high intent 
that once was whole and fine, if worn 
and somewhat frayed around the edge? 


Who will thread the needle and commence 
this reparation now? And whence 
shall come the patient hands to sew 
with careful stitch this precious cloth? 


It cannot long remain like this, 
a tattered thing, unless there is 
no longer any love for these— 
the sacred strands of human life! 


Carleton M. Fisher 
Paris, February, 1946. 


ARDBOILED newspaper men who used to see 

Mr. Hoover when he was in the White House 
came out of a conference with him at his hotel in 
Washington, the other day, with something like awe 
in their voices. Mr. Hoover had discussed frankly the 
terrible food situation of Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Greece, China, and India and the still serious situation 
in Holland, Belgium and France. 

One illustration stuck when the great engineer’s 
facts and figures became jumbled. Said Mr. Hoover, 
“Our problem will be solved when we make every 
American family, as it sits down to a meal, realize 
that there is an unseen guest at the table who will 
not have his food, if it is not for them.” 

Hoover knows, from past experience, that swift, 
sacrificial work is called for from us all to keep the 
people from dying. That is why Seth R. Brooks made 
an eloquent appeal from his pulpit for canned goods, 
and why the motor cars began rolling up to our Church 
in Washington Monday morning. 

We have been “licking” the clothing emergency. 
The Universalist Service Committee has sent an 
astounding number of bales and boxes into Holland. 
It has been honestly distributed but not as widely 
distributed as we want. That is why Fisher has gone 
in, to supervise the work and see that the clothing 
goes to the cold and shivering, whether they be Cath- 
olics, Jews or Protestants, Dutch Reformed or liberal. 

Nothing is surer in emergency relief work than 
continual change in conditions that confront us. 
Nothing tests the wisdom of relief workers more surely 
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Keep People from Freezing and Starving 
No Matter Where They Live 


than the ability to shift from one front to another. 
Nothing has been wiser in the planning of our Unitarian 
allies than just this quick movement of shock forces 
from country to country as needed. “Pull out” is as 
important in emergency relief as “rush in.” 

We are going on with work for the brave Dutch, 
because they still need help—even though the papers 
are full of the marvel of their recuperative power. But 


_in all human probability we will be shifting Fisher to 


another field before long. If we don’t, it will be because 
we have changed our minds and decided to do some- 
thing else equally interesting and important in Holland, 
even if it is not emergency relief. 

But speaking for myself, until new harvests are 
gathered in, I am for working with all the reserves we 
can muster to keep people from freezing and starving, 
no matter where they live. 

The Universalist Relief Committees throughout the 
denomination will handle food and clothing, and 16 
Beacon Street will take money contributions and make 
them count. 


RECLAIMING THE SPIRITUAL TERRAIN 
(Continued from page 164) 


people did not “take them up” and make them “go.” 
The suppression of patents by large corporations in- 
dicates the relative uselessness of valuable ideas when 
strategically-placed people elect to suppress them. 
Cultural changes, like industrial changes, do not happen 
of themselves. It is people who make changes, whether 
for better or worse. To ignore people in the process 
of community planning is to invite failure and dis- 
illusionment. 

Community planning is not good or bad; it is 
better or worse as judged by the needs it meets and 
does not meet. Because it can always be better, it must 
be thought of as a continuing process. It is, therefore, 
dependent upon the development of local leadership. 
While the democratic approach to planning is slower 
and less spectacular than the way of the “expert,” it 
develops latent leadership and a permanent planning 
body. 

The planning body may represent the mobilization 
of all Protestant forces in a council of churches. 
But if the churches see themselves as leaven for the 
elevation of general community standards, they will 
also aim toward the formation of a community council. 
Congregational exclusiveness has too often been one 
of the factors in community disintegration. A vigorous, 
wholesome community can exist only at the price of 
conscious determination for its achievement. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Four Fronts for Peace: The Peace Treaty Front 


Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series of four articles prepared for the 
church press by the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace. We are glad to co-operate in the work being done by Dr. Stanley 
Manning and our Committee on world peace by publishing this excellent 
series of thought-provoking articles. 


Senator J. William Fulbright 


T is heartening, at this time of low morale and loss 

of enthusiasm which inevitably follows in the wake 

of war, to have the Commission on a Just and Durable 

Peace renew its effective work in the making of a last- 

ing peace. The idealism of the war goals has waned 

during the confusing and chaotic days since Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

As our government loses its bearings in foreign rela- 
tions and drifts about in a fog of indecision, the best 
hope for a wise policy lies in the wisdom and common 
sense of the people of this country. May the Four 
Fronts for Peace be as successful in determining the 
peace as was Six Pillars of Peace in the establishment 

of the U.N.O. 

. The magnitude of the task of the peacemakers is 
almost beyond the ability of the human mind to grasp. 
Never before has a war taken such a toll of human 
- lives. Great areas of the world have been ravaged by 
war. Vast amounts of the world’s vital resources have 
been expended. Only in the Western Hemisphere has 
orderly civilization remained unimpaired. 

Unjty among the allies was a matter of self- 
preservation during the war. Important as that unity 
was then, it is of even greater importance and more 
difficult of attainment in the making of peace. The 
victors are responsible only insofar as they impose upon 
themselves the principles of Christian conduct. Strained 
relations, in fact, the imperilment of the peace, can be 
the only result if the nations look upon the peace 
negotiations as competition for strategic bases and 
spheres of influence. 

Peacemaking does not begin or end with a single 
eonference. The Atlantic Charter, the Moscow declara- 


ms tion, the resolutions by the Congress, and the many 


other declarations and agreements were the beginning 
ofthe process. The surrender negotiations and the 
occupation of enemy territory are further steps. Our 
participation in this process is not just the signing of 
a charter with a large red seal. It is a daily task, a 
positive creative participation in all the little details 
and decisions which, together, shape the growing living 
structure. ; 

As Sumner Welles has stated, peace “will never exist 
except as the result of continuous effort and the un- 
faltering will of the majority of the peoples of the 
world” and “its attainment can only come about as the 
consequence of infinitely greater human effort” than 
that required to win the greatest of all wars. 

The principles for a peace which will promote the 
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general welfare are well-known, for they have been ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations 
Charter, the statement of policy of the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, and in the speeches of the 
great world leaders. The basic concept of the civiliza- 
tion to which we must devote our leadership is the 
integrity and dignity of the individual human being. 
This concept can survive only through the rule of law 
applicable to nations and individuals within nations. 


It is regrettable that since the end of hostilities the . 
conduct of this nation has been dangerously irresolute 
and beset by contradictions. We have deplored mili- 
tarism and yet at the same time proposed large armed 
forces by conscription. We have demanded exclusive 
bases in the Pacific and yet objected to similar demands 
by other powers. Our actions and policies seem to be 
improvised on the spur of the moment. We “play by 
ear’ without regard for the harmony of the composi- 
tion. 

I cannot believe that the people of America do not 
have the moral strength to meet their responsibilities. 
We responded magnificently to the demands of war. 
With our blood and treasure we won the right to have 
a better, a more just, a peaceful world. Are we now, 
for lack of understanding and wisdom, to be denied the 
fruits of our victory? As the Proverbs say, “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 


America must assume the leadership and responsi- 
bility for peacemaking, if we are to translate into action 
the profound longing of the peoples of the world for a 
just and durable peace. Our immediate objective on 
the peace front is outlined in the general statement by 
the Commission, “Let us seek peace treaties which 
embody principles of justice and promote the general 
welfare.” 


FISHER AT WORK IN HOLLAND 


S Dr. Van Schaick indicates in his contribution to 
this number, Carleton Fisher, our European Serv- 
ice Committee Worker, is now doing an especially im- 
portant work in Holland. Mr. Fisher was sent to 
Holland to supervise the distribution of clothing at 
the request of Dr. Charles R. Joy, European director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, under whose 
auspices our work is being conducted. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE BOARD IS TOO BUSY TO ADMINISTER A 
MISSION PROGRAM 


To rue Eprror: 

You expressed recently a preference for an autonomous 
Mission Board as against a committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the U. C. A. The general superintendent voiced a 
strenuous objection to your proposal. One issue centers on 
your statement that the Board of Trustees is already loaded 
with so many committees its members have to do double 
duty. The following contemporaneous experience is germane 
to the subject. c 

The Illinois Convention, in March, 1942, requested the 
Board of Trustees to reimburse it for payments theretofore 
made on its Forward Together Program pledge. Specific 
grounds for the request were given. The Board, after the 
lapse of four years, has neither granted nor denied the re- 
quest. It has challenged neither the existence nor the 
validity of the grounds for the request. Its most recent 
action was to refer the request to its president, with power 
to act. This was eighteen months ago. The president has 
not acted. The effect is harmful to the Illinois Convention 
and to the denomination. This is known to members of the 
Board and to the general superintendent. 


The F. T. P. was administered by a committee of the 
Board of Trustees. Originally the inaction of the Board was 
ascribed to the preoccupation of the committee’s chairman 
with other duties. Now its inaction is ascribed to the pre- 
occupation of the president. Confronted by preoccupations 
of committee and delegate, the Board does nothing. You are 
right in your contention that the Board is too busy to admin- 
ister a mission program. 


Wituiam D. Kerr 
‘Chicago, Il. 


WE MUST FIRST BE CHRISTIANS AND THEN 
UNIVERSALISTS 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Will you suffer a superintendent from the “littlest” state 
in the union to sputter a little on your page of reactions from 
readers? 

At first, I want to say how thoroughly I enjoyed the 
March 2 issue of THe Curistran Leaver. It is one of the 
finest issues which has come out in recent years. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the articles on the World Outreach 
Program for the Universalist Church. They all contained 
gleams of light which should point us toward the right course 
that we should take as a denomination in this very vital 
quest. 

I discerned, however, one point of emphasis in the article 
by Dr. Cummins which, I confess, disturbed me no little; 
namely this, “‘Christian Universalism’ is partialism and a 
contradiction of terms.” That, Dr. Cummins said by way of 
asserting that Universalism should not “be circumscribed by 
the limits of any one religion.” By way of attaining inclu- 
siveness our general superintendent would exclude the name 
of the religion out of which our particular branch of religion 
emanated. Let me say that before Universalism was Chris- 
tianity is. And while we will grant that Christianity has 
been warped and the name itself has many unsavory connota- 
tions, is that any reason why we should drop it as the banner 
under which we propose to serve a distracted world? 


One does not cut off his head because the mind it contains 
thinks up so many diversified “isms.” I suspect that the 
“partialism” of which our general superintendent speaks 
would result more from his inclusive ideology than from pres- 
ent-day Christian theology. Now, either we are a part of 
the great stream of Christianity or we are not; and if we are, 
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let us in the days ahead forget about the differences which 
have kept us out of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and live our grand faith in word and deed. 

I find myself wholeheartedly in accord with Miss Folsom 
when she says, “Today, mission work is a matter of Christian 
example and Christian sharing.” To my mind that is the 
only way we are going to prove our faith here in America as 
well as abroad. Jesus influenced others more by the way he 
lived than by what: he said. That, too, is the approach to 
any universal service, or as Dr. John Smith Lowe rightly 
likes to call it, “Universal Brotherhood.” 

Moreover, I believe that, whatever program of world 
outreach is adopted by our denomination, it should be under 
something similar to the International Church Extension 
Board, composed of members who are vitally interested im 
this field of service, and not under the jurisdiction of a com- 
mittee whose members may not be so interested. In this I 
concur with Dr. Etz. And finally, as to the question whether 
our people want to launch out on such a world outreach pro= 
gram of living our religion through relieving the world’s 
suffering, let me say that the enthusiastic response which our 
people have given to the recent appeal for support of the 
work in Holland is sufficient evidence of their great interest. 
Spiritual uplift always depends on spiritual outreach. Let 
us be true to the glorious name of our particular faith and 
make that outreach UNIVERSAL; but in so doing let us 
not harbor the thought of doing it under any other banner 
save Christianity. We must first be Christians and then 
Universalists. 

Henry H. ScHooLer 
Providence, R. I. 


WE WELCOME THE WORD OF A FORMER 
UNIVERSALIST WORKER IN JAPAN 


To THe Eprror: 

At the risk of expressing an unsought opinion, I hope 
sincerely that Japan will not be dropped from our Outreach 
Program. I would like to see our Church send a missionary 
there just as soon as it is possible, a married man, so that 
there may be a Universalist Christian home. If he has to be 
sent under an International Board, let us do it just the same. 
One great hindrance to the advancement of Christianity in 
Japan has been denominationalism; also jealousies and ‘fear 
of overlapping territory among the missionaries; and the dif- 
ficulty of the Japanese in understanding why denominations 
exist. 

If the other Churches are going to forget these things and 
make a united effort, let us also send the leaders of our own 
faith. I feel sure there are still results of our work over 
there, even if they are scattered. 

If one of my former Bible class young men can remember 
me (after nine years) with this message, “I never can forget 
what you did for me,” surely we must feel that the seeds our 
missionaries have sown have fallen into good ground. 

Minnis J. Ayres, 
Former President of the Women’s 
Natio issiona: Lati 
ee eee nal Missionary Association 


MISS STEARNS REMEMBERS HER FORMER 
MINISTERS 
To tae Eprror: 

It seems good to see the names of Emerson Hugh Lalone 
as the editor, Raymond J. Baughan as associate editor 
Charles A. Wyman as manager, all of whom have preached in 
the Winthrop church, and all of whom we admire. 


Winthrop, N. Y. Mena STEarNs 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


Facing Our Educational Responsibil 


ities 


Saturday, April 27, at Akron 


As stated in the last issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER the Weekend Institute Program being 
sponsored by the General Sunday School As- 
sociation will be one of high caliber. 
identified in any way with the local church’s 
educational program will find attendance at these 
sessions delightful and profitable. 

The Institute will be held in the First Baptist 


Persons 


; : Church on Broadway, one minute’s walk from 
the Universalist Church. The two conference periods will include 


the following: 


FIRST CONFERENCE PERIOD—2:30-3:30 P.M. 


1. For Ministers only 


Needed—A New Ministry to Children and Youth 
Leader: Dr. Angus H. MacLean, St. Lawrence University 


rhs) 


How Can I Teach Religion? 


For Teachers of Young Children (3-8 years of age) 


Leader: Miss Margaret Winchester, G.S.S.A. Staff 


(ais) 


For Leaders of Juniors (9-11 years of age) 


Making Church School Interesting and Profitable to Juniors 
Leader: Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, Gloucester, Mass. 


4. For Persons Working with Junior Highs 


The Church and Its Teen-Agers 


Leader: Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Or 


For Church-School Superintendents, Religious-Education Committee Members 


Problems of Small and Large Schools—How to Solve Them 
* Leader: Rev. Hope Hilton, Joliet, Tl. 


Followmg a 15-minute recess will come the 
SECOND CONFERENCE PERIOD—3:45-4:45 P.M. 


1. When Church and Home Work Together 
Leader: Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Vice-President, G.S.S.A., Jeffersonville, Vt. 


ype Teaching Universalism to Our Children 
Leader: Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Canton, N. Y. 


3. The Church and Its Youth 


Leader: Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, Director, Youth Activities, U.C.A. 


4. Educating the Adults of the Church 
Leader: Rey. Carl H. Voss, Rutland, Vt. 


te 


-.3. Two Functions of the Church-School Superintendent 
Organizer: Rev. Wayne Shuttee, Cleveland, Ohio 
Leader of Worship: Frederick L. Harrison, West Somerville, Mass. 


DR. MAY OF OBERLIN 
SPEAKER AT AKRON 

To those acquainted with Biblical 
scholarship in this country the name of 
Herbert Gordon May is a familiar one. 
Recently he has served on the special 
Committee of Bible scholars who made 
possible the new translation of the New 
Testament. Dr. May is professor in the 
Graduate School of Theology at Oberlin. 

As part of its Weekend Institute 
Program the G.S.S.A. is happy to an- 
nounce that on Sunday afternoon, April 

28, Dr. May will give an illustrated talk 
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on “New Light on the Bible—What 
Archaeology is Disclosing.” 

Following this will’ come another op- 
portunity for the gaining of new insights 
and appreciation. Rey. Raymond J. 
Baughan, minister of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Newark, N. J., will 
eive an informal talk on “Discovering 
Religion through Poetry.” 

The afternoon’s programs will close 
with a brief service of dedication for 
persons engaged in the local church’s 
educational program. Dr. Max A. Kapp 
of St. Lawrence will conduct the service. 


THE NEW PROPOSED DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 
Harold S. Latham 
President of the General Sunday 
School Association 


At our Akron Assembly one of the 
many important matters to be discussed 
is the formation of a Department of 
Education of which the General Sun- 
day School Association would be a 
part. The creation of such a department 
is in line not only with our efforts 
toward a unified church, but with mod- 
ern educational thought at large: In 
such a “coming together” there is greater 
strength and less duplication. 

Although the general idea of a De- 
partment of Education has been under 
discussion for many years, there has 
been nothing definite about it and it has 
been classified in the minds of many 
people as one of those things to be done 
if and when .... That it is actually 
up for consideration and possible action 
at this convention will come as a surprise 
to many of our friends. It is to remove 
this element of surprise and to give you 
a little time for reflection that this ar- 
ticle is being written. 

Let it be said at once that the officers 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion welcome this forward movement. 
They believe that in its fulfillment lies 
the opportunity for wider service than 
has been possible in the past. 

The Association stands ready to turn 
over to the new Department the various 
facilities which it has developed through 
the years, and asks only that before 
these are turned over there be an organ- 
ization capable of receiving them and 
of carrying on the work without loss of 
momentum. It is essential to the future 
to conserve that which the Association 
now has. The Association is proud, for 
one thing, of the many personal con- 
tacts which it has with laymen, church- 
school superintendents, and ministers 
throughout the country. It feels that 
these personal contacts must be main- 
tained—and there are many other as- 
pects of its work which must be carried 
on without interruption or much that 
has been built up will suffer. 

But these are questions of detail to 
which there is an answer, and we are 
confident that, under the direction of 
existing and _ to-be-appointed commit- 
tees, the transition can be successfully 
accomplished. 

The Association is especially happy in 
the committee which has been appointed 
by the Central Planning Council to re- 
port to you on this matter. It feels 
secure in the wisdom and experience of 
that committee. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


DEDICATION DAY REPORT 


One hundred and_ seventeen local 
groups and one state association united 
in the twelfth annnal service of dedica- 
tion held either on Ash Wednesday or 
at some other time during the opening 
week of the Lenten season. 

This year the service, “The Way and 
the Wayfarer,” was written by Mrs. 
Benjamin B. Hersey of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 
The sponsoring committee of New York 
women were: Mrs. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, Mrs. Max A. Kapp, Mrs. John E. 
Wood, Mrs. Carl Reustle, Mrs. Harry 
Rice and Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton. The 
service has won favorable comment 
from the participants. 

The following list of parishes in which 
the service was used this year is com- 
piled on the basis of the orders received 
in the Executive Office for copies to be 
sent directly into the parish. 5,590 
services have been sent out to the local 
groups to date. There may have been 
other participating groups of which 
there is no record, and, as last year, 
some groups may have planned a local 
service. The following figures indicate 
the use of the service prepared by the 
committee of women from New York 
for 1946: 

Alabama. Camp Hill. 

California. Los Angeles, Oakland and 
Pasadena. 

Connecticut. Bridgeport, Danbury, 
Meriden, New Haven, Norwich and 
Stamford. 

Florida. St. Petersburg. 

Georgia. Canon and Winder. 

Illinois. Chicago, Clinton, Elgin, Gales- 
burg, Hoopeston, Hutsonville, Joliet, 
Oak Park, ‘Peoria, Stockton and Ur- 
bana. 

Indiana. Richmond. 

Iowa. Waterloo and Webster City. 

Maine. Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, 
Biddeford, Canton, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Gardiner, Guilford, Livermore Falls, 
Machias, Norway, Oakfield, Oakland, 
Pittsfield, Portland (All Souls-Mes- 
siah), Portland (Congress Square), 
Rockland, Rumford, Waterville, West 
Paris and Westbrook. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, Beverly, 
Cambridge, Everett, Gloucester (In- 
deperdent), Lawrence, Lowell, Mal- 
den, Medford (First), Milford, North 
Attleboro, North Weymouth, Orange, 
Rockport, Salem, Southbridge, Stough- 
ton, Swampscott, Waltham, Wellesley 
Fells, Worcester (All Souls’) and 
Worcester (First) . 

Michigan. Concord. 

Minnesota. Owatonna and Rochester. 

New Hampshire. Claremont, Concord, 
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Dover, Manchester, Nashua and 
Portsmouth. 

New Jersey. Newark. 

New York. Albion, Auburn, Bemus 
Point, Binghamton, Canandaigua, 


Canton, Central Square, Dolgeville, 
Floral Park, Holcomb, Little Falls, 
Perry, Rochester, Salisbury Center, 
Syracuse, and Watertown. 

North Carolina. Canton, Clinton, Kin- 


ston, Outlaw’s Bridge and Rocky 
Mount. as 
Ohio. Akron, Attica, Cincinnati, Co- 


lumbus and Springfield. 
Pennsylvania. Brooklyn, Philadelphia 

(Messiah) , Towanda and Wellsburg. 
Rhode Island. State Meeting. 


Vermont. Barre, Derby Line, Rutland 
and Springfield. : 
Wisconsin. Mukwonago and Wausau. 


Canada, Province of Ontario. Olinda. 


ALLIANCE WOMEN TO HEAR 
DR. ETZ AT BETHANY UNION 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, former general su- 
perintendent of the Universalist Church 
of America, will be the speaker at the 
next meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance of Boston and Vi- 
cinity, April 12, at 256 Newbury St., 
Boston. Dr. Etz will speak on “The 
History of the Cross.” Luncheon res- 
ervations should be made with Mrs. 
Spear (Commonwealth 0240) before 
April 10. 

DR. BLANCHE CARRIER TO 
PARTICIPATE IN CONVENTION 

The announcement that Dr. Carrier, 
known to many of our people as author, 
lecturer, and recognized leader in the 
field of religious education, is to be on 
the program in Akron will be a welcome 
one. 

Dr. Carrier is at present Secretary of 
the Council of Churches of Troy, Ohio. 
where she is developing a_ significant 
program of work among parents. On 
Friday afternoon, April 26, she will 
speak of this and the whole field of par- 
ent education, and of work in the home 
which confronts the Christian church in 
every community today. 

NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 
MAY 5-12 

This week has in it genuine oppor- 
tunities for bringing church and home 
closer together. It is hoped that a fitting 
observance of it will be planned in every 
Universalist church across the country. 
Suggestions for appropriate services of 
worship in the church school for both 
Sundays, for getting in touch with par- 
ents through the week or bringing them 
together at the church, will be sent out 


to every local superintendent in the next 
mailing. 


FRIENDLY HOUSE DIRECTOR, 
INMAN’S CHAPEL PASTOR 


Mrs. Rosalie A. West, who has been 
serving under the United Church of 
Canada in the gold-mining towns in the 
vicinity of Kirkland Lake, Ontario, will 
take up her new duties as pastor of 
Inman’s Chapel and director of Friendly 
House, Canton, North Carolina, about 
March 10. 

Mrs. West comes to us with a rich 
background of experience, and the best 
wishes of the denomination follow her 
into this field of service. 


A VISIT TO PRESCOTT 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


While on a recent trip to New York 
City, Miss Ida M. Folsom visited Pres- 
cott Neighborhood House, a_ settle- 
ment-house project of the Church ; of 
the Divine Paternity, Universalist, and 
attended a meeting of its Board of 
Trustees. 

Friends of Miss Althea Bridges, for- 
merly assistant director for a short time 
at Blackmer Home, under the Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church program, 
will be interested to learn that she is 
now director of Prescott House. 

Universalists visiting New York City 
should not fail to visit this Neighbor- 
hood House and to witness the full daily 
program carried on there. If you would 
like to see a good program of social ac- 
tion which speaks louder than words, 
you will find it at Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House, for many years the ac- 
cepted responsibility of one of our 
large city churches. 


SATURDAY LUNCHEON, APRIL 27 


Church-school workers, together with 
those active in any part of the church’s 
educational program, are invited to 
attend a luncheon on Saturday noon, 
April 27, at Akron. This will be held at 
the Women’s City Club, $1.00 a ticket. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
for Akron General Assembly 


In accordance with the spirit of the recommendation passed at a session of our 
General Assembly in 1941, the Nominating Committee for the session in Akron, 


_ Ohio, April 25-30, presents the following: 


* For President: Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of New York 


‘For Vice-President: 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman, representing the Universalist Publishing House 
P David Cole, representing the Youth Fellowship 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, representing the Association of Universalist Women 


For Trustee for Four Years: 


* Chester A. Dunlap, of Massachusetts 


* Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, of Connecticut 
Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, of Maine 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., of New York 


Major Paul E. Herschel, of Ilinois 
For Trustee for Two Years: 


Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, of Indiana, to succeed Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, D.D., 


resigned 


For Central Fellowship Committee: 
* Rev. Alfred S. Cole 
* Miss Ida M. Folsom 
* Miss Emerson H. Lalone, D.D. 
* Rev. Max A. Kapp, D.D. 

Rev. Wallace G. Fiske 


Fred B. Perkins 


For Preacher of the Occasional Sermon: 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, D.D. 


* Indicates nominated for re-election. 
¢ 


in place of Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell 
in place of Cornelius A. Parker 
in place of Clement F. Robinson 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 
Frank D. ApAams 

A. I. Spanton 
Cuarues B. Lapp 
CorinnE H. Brooxs 


The members of the Board of Trustees who continue in office are Rev. Benjamin 
B. Hersey, D.D., Harold S. Latham, Rev. Stanley Manning, D.D., and Samuel 


F. Parker. 


' WOMEN’S DEDICATION 
SERVICE IN MALDEN 


/The’ Ash Wednesday Service of Dedi- 
cation for Women was held in the First 
Parish in Malden (Mass.), at 7.45 p.m., 
March 6. Sponsored by the Association 
of Universalist Women, the service was 
conducted in the sanctuary of the 
church with Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, 
past president, presiding. The speaker 
of the evening was Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery, who gave an inspirational address 

on “Christ Confronts Christendom.” 
' Music was by the vested women’s 
Choral Club under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles A. Monbleau, and included an 
anthem and offertory solo. Women of 
the community and of Universalist 
churches in neighboring cities were in- 
vited guests, and 200 were present. 
‘Coffee was served in the Social Hall at 
the close of the service. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


DANIEL SMYTHE, a native son of 
Plaistow, N. H., and a member of the 
First Universalist Church of Haverhill, 
Mass., author of the book of war poems, 
Only More Sure, brought out by our 
publishing house last month. 


FERRY BEACH HISTORY 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


At the January meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association Board of Direc- 
tors President Roger Etz, Harold S. 
Latham, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 
and Robert F. Needham were appointed 
a committee to consider matters relat- 
ing to the publication of the projected 
history of the Association. 


Dr. K. Augusta Sutton of Danbury, 
Conn., officially appointed historian in 
1940, has been living at the Hotel 
Woodbridge, West Somerville, Mass., 
since last November, devoting her time 
to the preparation of the material. Mr. 
Needham, former secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, has been collaborating with Mrs. 
Sutton in gathering and collating the 
multitude of facts that will be of great 
interest to many hundreds of Ferry 
Beachers when the work is published. 


The historians have all the secretarial 
records of the summer meetings from 
the time when they started at The 
Weirs in 1882. The files of the printed 
circulars presenting the program . de- 
tails, however, are incomplete. Missing 
are the programs for the meetings that 
took place during an interim period at 
Saratoga Springs in the years 1898, 1899 
and 1900. Particularly desired are the 
circulars for the years 1901, 1902, 1917, 


gil 


1918, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924. 


Illustrations will be an important fea- 
ture of the published history. Apart 
from the significant ones that will be 
suitable for the book, Ferry Beachers 
are asked to contribute snapshots of 
people, activities, and the Ferry Beach 
environment to the pictorial archives. 
Already a considerable number have 
been received by Mr. Needham. In due 
course they will be arranged in albums 
for display at Ferry Beach. Please mail 
snapshots to 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton 74, Mass. Either Dr. Sutton or 
Mr. Needham will be glad to correspond 
with anyone who can contribute inter- 
esting facts about Ferry Beach events 
and people. 


TOWN MEETING PROGRAM 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON 


March wind, the usual snow flurry 
and Ladies’ Night combined to produce 
the largest and most successful meeting 
of the Universalist Club of Boston in 
recent years. Over 130 members and 
guests (a real audience instead of a con- 
gregation) ate dinner together at the 
Women’s Republican Club, and enjoyed 
the special music furnished by the 
Waltham church and the Temple String 
Trio. 

With the melodic zeal of a Salvation 
Army Santa Claus, a Town Crier called 
the guests to attend the Club’s improved 
version of the Town Meeting of the Air. 
The immoderate moderator, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, introduced the provocative 
question as to the Position of Free En- 
terprise in American Life. After the 
opening volley of Scotch and Vermont 
wit from John Nicol Mark and Clinton 
Scott, Albert Harkins and Richard Bird, 
Jr., sought from differing positions to 
discover free enterprise in our midst. 
The conclusion: Town Meeting mem- 
bers differed only as to the degree and 
for whom they wanted economic con- 
trols. The immoderate moderator closed 
the meeting in the midst of lively dis- 
cussion, leaving the position of free 
enterprise in our American life yet to be 
discovered. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 


Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


A FERRY BEACHER FOUNDED 
“SAIPAN UNIVERSITY” 


It was pleasing news in some of the 
Maine papers and in Time magazine to 
learn of the progress of one of our Uni- 
versalist young men, a native of King- 
field, Maine, and from his younger days 
interested in our church there. In 
World War II he rendered a varied serv- 
ice. He is now Lt.~Commander Clin- 
ton C. Nichols, who will be remembered 
by many of our Ferry Beachers, back 
in 1920 and for several seasons there- 
after, when he was one of the workers 
at the Quillen. Commander Nichols is 
now the manager of the audiovisual 
aids section of the office of the United 
States Commissioner of Education ia 
Washington. 

He went to Washington because of 
valued services in the field of education 
in so-called “Saipan University,” which 
he organized and directed in the South- 
west Pacific, in which 1,400 men were 
enrolled for the purpose of completing 
their high school education, and to earn 
credits for a college degree. Previous to 
his overseas work Commander Nichols 
served for a year and a half as executive 
officer of the Navy V-12 program at the 
University of Rochester, N. Y., where 
1,000 officer-candidates of both the 
Navy and the Marine Corps were 
trained. Commander Nichols is a gradu- 
ate of Farmington, Maine, Normal 
School, and Rollins College, Fla., and 
has a degree of Master in Education 
from Columbia University. Before en- 
tering the armed services of the nation 
he was for three years supervisor of 
schools in’ New Jersey. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Cornelius Greenway lectured to 
the Readers’ Club and Riverside Forum 


of the Riverside Church, New York 
City, Sunday evening, March 17. Dr. 


Greenway spoke on “Big Game Hunt- 
ing with the Fountain Pen.” 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Elsie Oakes Barber’s Novel 


THE WALL BETWEEN 


announced by 


The Macmillan Company for May 


will be somewhat delayed in 
publication. 


Orders are already being taken. We 
will be happy to receive your order 
soon so that you may be sure of a 
first-edition copy. Send no money. 
We will bill you. 


Mrs. Barber is the wife of the Rev- 
Robert Barber, minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


———— naan 


FATHER COMES HOME 


When we see a happy reunion taking 
place in a railroad station, a returning 
veteran met by two or more women 
and quite often a baby, we share the 
joy and excitement of that homecoming. 
We cannot help wondering how the sol- 
dier will find everything—whether it 
will seem as good to be back home as he 
dreamed it would. The first hours after 
arrival, the reorganizing of family life, 
getting caught up and _ reacquainted 
after long absence, call for some fine 
adjustments. Helps, humorous as well 
as serious, are offered in a pamphlet 
for parents, “Father Comes Home,” by 
the staff of the Child Study Association, 
291 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
l5c. Distribution of these by the church 
among families to which fathers are re- 
turning would be a thoughtful service. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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come before it. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE, FERRY BEACH 

Circle on your calendar July 27-Au- 
gust 3. Durimg that week the Religious 
Education Institute, sponsored annually 
by the G.S.S.A., will be in session. 

Committee members—Rev. Albert F. 
Harkins, No. Attleboro; Rev. Charles 
Vickery, Swampscott; Mrs. Ernest 
Brown, Waltham; Miss Andrews and 
Miss Winchester of the G.S.S.A. staff, 
all of Massachusetts, have given gen- 
erously of time and thought to set up 
an institute which will meet the high 
standard of former years. 

Complete announcements as to courses 
and faculty will soon be made. Here is 
‘one bit of advance news which will be 
heartily welcomed. Prof. Albert E. 
Bailey and Mrs. Bailey are to be with 
us again. “The Gospel in Hymns” 

(based on Hymns of the Spirit and de- 
veloped historically) will be the subject 
of Prof. Bailey’s course. 


NEW STUDENTS AT 
ST. LAWRENCE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Dean John Murray Atwood reports 
that four new students, all men of ex- 
cellent character and promise, have en- 
tered fhe Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University. 

Other recruits will be received with 
the beginning of the new term, with 
prospects of constantly-enlarging service 
for the school. 

The four members of the faculty are 
carrying very heavy programs but are 
doing efficient work. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST [INSTITUTION 
»,» , 256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


sp yThe managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tiony which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA: OFFICIAL CALL 

The 52nd biennial session of the Universalist Church of America will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Akron, Ohio, April 25-30, 1946, for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of such other business as may 


Estuer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
YOUTH RALLY 


The Northern Illinois Universalist 
Youth Rally was held at St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church in Chicago, February 
24. Forty-five young people represent- 
ing six groups met for a constructive 
educational program. The Stockton 
young people deserve special mention, 
because they made a round trip of three 
hundred miles to attend the rally. 


In the opening recreation period, Mar- 
guerite McOwan (Joliet) taught new 
games that the delegates could use in 
their local meetings. The State Presi- 
dent, Jane Sigwalt (Joliet), read a let- 
ter from the Reverend George Lapoint 
of Elgin, giving the latest information 
about plans for Midwest Institute. 


When the young people were asked to 
pledge for the support of Illinois Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship activities, 
the response was generous. Community 
singing was conducted by State Secre- 
tary Jayne Brethorst (Joliet), with 
Gayle Hufford, Jr., (Joliet) at the piano. 

Marked interest in racial problems 
led the Program Committee to select a 
negro speaker, the Reverend A. Leon 
Bailey, director of the Illinois Inter- 
racial Commission, who spoke on “Atti- 
tudes Affecting Youth in a Democracy.” 
A question period followed the address. 

A service of worship was led by Lois 
Vitales, Janet Waterman, Elaine Hall, 
and Gloria Vitales of the Elgin U.Y.F. 
Following the service, refreshments were 
served by the Chicago young people 
under the direction of Marilyn Pfeffer- 
John Gage, Geraldme Nelson, 
Glenn Nelson and Gloria Pursian. 


TUFTS THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS AT HEADQUARTERS 


Thirteen Tufts theological students 
preparing for the Universalist ministry 
were guests at Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday afternoon, 
March 18. The students were luncheon 
guests of Dr. Robert Cummins, after 
which they toured the departments and 
were given the opportunity to discuss 
the work with staff members. 

Those present were Keith Munson, 
John Christianson, George Niles, Rob- 
ert MacPherson, David Cole, Raymond 
Hopkins, Walter Gallup, George Pen- 
nington, Robert Sterling, Donald Mor- 
gan, Gordon Crook, Earle McKinney, 


Frederick Harrison. 


CHRIST 


and 
Man’s Dilemma 


George A. Buttrick 


One of the outstanding think- 
ers of this generation gives a 
brilliant analysis of our funda- 
mental human quandary — our 
awareness of the ignorance, 
wickedness, and mortality which 
have brought us to the edge of 
chaos, yet our impotence of our- 
selves to overcome them. 


With burning urgency this 
master of the pen sets forth our 
only hope of this 
dilemma—the God-given resolu- 
tion in Christ. 


escaping 


“We are ignorant,” says the 
author, “but aware of our ignor- 
ance, yet unable to lighten our 
darkness: we need a revelation. 
We are wicked, but we know our 
wickedness, yet we cannot over- 
come it: we need a redemption. 
We are mortal, and chained to 
mortality, . yet we cannot 
break the chain: we need de- 
liverance.” 

With keen insight and illumi- 
nating phrase the distinguished 
author of PRAYER strips the 
mask from the falsities of our 
day — false knowledge, false 
standards, false dreams and 
offers a heartening revelation of 
the truth that can set men free. 


$2 


AN ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
GOOD BOOK 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS AT 7 


WORCESTER LENTEN SERVICES 


A’ series of Lenten services has been 
arranged at the First Universalist 
church of Worcester, by the pastor, Rev 
Joseph W. Beach. The opening service, 
March 6, was sponsored by the Women’s 
Association. The Dedication Service 
leaflets were used, and members of the 
Monday Nighters, a group of the 
younger women, were the readers. The 
speaker was Mrs. Charles W. Delano, 
active in Wesley Methodist Church and 
in the Worcester County Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies. March 13 
the speaker was Rev. David N. Beach 
of Center Church, New Haven, and 
other speakers will be Rev. Gordon Mc- 
Keeman of All Souls Church, Prof. 
Robert S. Illingworth of Clark Uni- 
versity and former acting pastor of Park 
Congregational Church, Rev. Bertram B. 
Hanscom of Old South Congregational 
Church, and Rev. Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of the First Unitarian Church, also of 
Worcester. The services are held in 
Alice H. Belding Memorial Chapel and 
have been well attended. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY BOOKS 


SUMMER COTTAGE TO RENT 

Summer cottage on Ames Hill, West 
Brattleboro, Vt., available for the 
season. Six bedrooms, two fireplaces, 
modern conveniences, electricity, 
spring water. Write Fred C. Leining, 
526 Cumberland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FIRST PARISH IN FITCHBURG ON 
SEVEN-DAY-WEEK SCHEDULE 


The First Parish Church, Universalist- 
Unitarian, Fitchburg, Mass., at its re- 
cent parish meeting announced that 
$63,000 of a $75,000 fund for repairs 
and renovation of the’ church and parish 
house has been pledged. The treasurer’s 
report showed an excess of income for 
regular budget expenses over expendi- 
tures. 

In his annual Minister’s Report the 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter announced that 
the church is now on a seven-day pro- 
gram. Thirty-three new members have 
been received into fellowship during the 
year, and sixteen christenings performed. 
The average attendance has been 165. 


BRINGING YEARS OF RESEARCH TO YOUR FINGER-TIPS 


Our Roving Bible 


LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


“The Bible is the most gadabout book since time began,” Dr. 
Nelson declares, and goes on to present an informative, valuable, 
and fascinating panorama of its far wanderings and its mighty im- 
pact on the English-speaking peoples of the world—down through 
the ages from Beowulf to atomic bombs. 


To read this vital, color- 
ful volume is to realize anew 
the sheer creative power of 
Christianity, Our Roving Bi- 
ble brings abundant evidence 
that the Christian religion 
has traced deeply engraved 
thought patterns through the 
centuries. It demonstrates, 
too, that the Bible is today 
entering secular literature at q 
a rapidly accelerating pace. a + 


Here is a book that you 
just can’t catalogue or classi- 
fy. As you scan its chapters 
you will marvel at the 
artistry that deftly weaves 
pretzels and parrots, radio 
programs and Gallup polls, 
religion and life into a story 
that will charm the average 

‘ reader as well as the scholar. 
Nine provocative chapters, 
320 scintillating pages. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


“A unique and delightful book, a book 
about books and about the influence of 
one book on the literature and thinking 
of the Nnglish-speaking race. Written 
with wit and humor, with gusto and 
enthusiasm. It is a book of huge enter- 
tamment and prodigious scholarship, 
the best of its kind that I have seen. 
It is urgently recommended.”—Vincent 
Srarrett in The Chicago Tribune. 


“The reader will find himself as en- 
thralled as if he had been seized upon 
by a fast-paced detective novel. And, 
indeed, this is a detective story on a 
panoramic scale; for the author has 
ransacked a score of the larger libraries 
in America to track down the evidence 
of the Bible’s persuasive impact on 
Western civilization and the mighty 
creative force it exerted.”—Religious 


Book Club Bulletin. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET @ 
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ARLINGTON WOMEN PRESENT 
$400 TO CHURCH BUILDING 
REPAIR FUND : 

A contribution of $400 to the Build- 
ing Repair Fund of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Arlington, Mass., was 
presented to David L. Peirce, president 
of the Church Board of Trustees, by 
the Arlington Association of Univer- 
salist Women at a regular meeting, Feb- 
ruary 18, at the home of the president, 
Miss Edith Winn. 

Speakers for the occasion were Mrs. 
John M. Ratcliff, state chairman of the 
International Relations Department of 
the Association, and Mrs. Samuel G. 
Ayers. Mrs. Ayers spoke on her life in 
Japan. 

Tea was served by the vice-president, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Moore. 


JEFFREY CAMPBELL NAMED 
TO TUTOR POST IN ENGLAND 

The Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell has 
been appointed resident tutor for North 
Staffordshire, England, by the Board 
of Extramural Studies of Oxford Uni- 
versity, it has been announced. 

Under the educational system prevail- 
ing in Great Britain, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge universities distribute their fac- 
ulty members in different localities to 
provide college training for returned 
servicemen. 

There were five such posts available, 
and from 125 applicants Mr. Campbell 
was selected to serve in the one at North 
Staffordshire. 

Overseas when war broke out, trans- 
portation difficulties prevented his re- 
turn to this country from England. 
During the Blitz he worked with a 
rescue squad in London and was twice 
bombed out of his own lodgings. Since 
that time he has been lecturing on 
United States government and institu- 
tions for the Workers’ Education Asso- 
ciation, and has supplied the pulpits of 
Universalist and Unitarian churches in 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 
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EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE AT TUFTS 


To Be Sponsored by the West Somerville Universalist 
Church 


The West Somerville Universalist 
Church is planning to hold an Easter 
Sunrise Service on the campus of Tufts 
College near Goddard Chapel, at 6:30 
Easter morning. The service will be 
conducted by Frederick L. Harrison, the 
pastor. Members of the college com- 


munity are invited to participate in this 
early morning worship, as are Universal- 
ists of the other churches in the Greater 
Boston area. Shelter will be provided 
in case of bad weather, but plans are 
made for a glorious outdoor service on 
the beautiful Tufts campus. 


enn 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATE REPRESENTATION AT THE 
AKRON CONVENTION AS OF MARCH 1, 1946 


(NOTE: Contributions credited to local church for the fiscal years ending August 31, 1944 
and August 31, 1945) 


Alabama: Ariton, Brewton, Camp Hill, 
Chapman, Conecuh County, Florala. 

California: Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Pasadena, Riverside, San Fernando 
Valley, Santa Paula. 


Colorado: Denver. 


Connecticut: Bridgeport, Danbury, Hart- 
ford, Meriden, New Haven, Norwich, Staf- 
ford, Stamford. 


District of Columbia: Washington. 
Florida: Hamburg, St. Petersburg. 


Georgia: Atlanta, Bowers Chapel, Canon, 
Senoia (Harmony Church), Ward. 


Illinois: Avon, Bingham, Chicago, Clinton, 
Elgin, Galesburg, Hoopeston, Hutsonville, 
Joliet, Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Stockton, 


Sycamore, Urbana, Woodstock. 


Indiana: Galveston, Manchester, Muncie, 
Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley, Salem. 


Iow&: Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, Water- 
loo, Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson, Junction City. 

Kentucky: Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, Bidde- 
ford and Saco, Brunswick, Bryant Pond, 
Canton, Canton Point, Caribou, Dexter, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Exeter, Freeport, Greene, 
Guilford, Machias, Mechanic Falls, North 
Jay, Norway, Oakfield, Oakland, Orono, 
Pittsfield, Portland (All Souls and Mes- 
siah), Portland (Congress Square), Rock- 
land, Rumford, South Paris, Swanville, 
/Turner Center, Waterville, Westbrook, West 
Paris. 

* Massachusetts: Abington, Adams (North), 
Amesbury, Arlington, Attleboro, Attleboro 
(North), Beverly, Boston (East), Boston 
(Grove Hall), Boston (Roxbury), Braintree, 
Brockton, Cambridge, Canton, Chatham, 
’ Chelsea, Cheshire, Danvers, Eastham, Essex, 
Everett, Fitchburg, Foxboro, Framingham, 
Franklin, Gloucester (Independent Chris- 
tian), Haverhill, Haverhill (West), Law- 
rence, Leominster, Lowell (First and Grace), 
Lynn, Malden, Marlboro, Mattapoisett, 
Medford (First), Medford Hillside, Melrose, 
Milford, Monson, Norwell  (Assinippi) , 
Orange, Orleans, Oxford, Palmer, Pea- 
body, Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Rock- 
port, Salem, Saugus, Shirley, Somerville 
(First), Somerville (West), Southbridge, 
Spencer, Springfield (Unity Church), Spring- 
field (Second), Stoughton, Swampscott, 
Taunton, Wakefield, Waltham, Warren, 
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Weymouth (First), Weymouth (North), 
Weymouth (South), Worcester (All Souls), 
Worcester (First), Yarmouthport. 
Michigan: Concord, Detroit, Farmington, 
Lansing, Liberty. 
Minnesota: Minneapolis, Owatonna, Roch- 
ester. 


Mississippi: Burrus Memorial, 


Church, Our Home Church. 


New Hampshire: Alstead and Langdon, 
Claremont, Concord, Dover, Enfield, Gor- 
ham, Kensington, Lempster (East), Man- 
chester, Marlboro, Nashua, Newfields, New- 
port, Nottingham, Portsmouth, West Ches- 
terfield, Westmoreland, Winchester, Woods- 
ville. 


Liberty 


New Jersey: Newark. 


New York: Albion, Auburn, Bemus Point, 
Binghamton, Bristol, Brooklyn (All Souls), 
Buffalo, Canandaigua, Canton, Carthage, 
Central Square, Cooperstown, Cortland, 
Dexter, Dolgeville, Fairhaven, Floral Park, 
Fort Plain, Friendship, Herkimer, Hornell, 
Little Falls, Macedon, Madison, Middleport, 
Middletown, Morris, Mount Vernon, New 
York, North Salem, Oneonta, Perry, Roch- 
ester, Salisbury Center, Schuyler Lake, 
Southold, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown. 

North Carolina: Clinton, Kinston, Outlaw’s 
Bridge, Red Hill, Rocky Mount. 


Ohio: Akron, Attica, Belleville, Blanches- 
ter, Caledonia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Eldorado, Kent, LeRoy, Little Hocking, 
Miami City, Milford, North Olmsted, Nor- 
walk, Olive Branch, Springboro, Springfield, 
Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Athens, Brooklyn, Lines- 
ville, Philadelphia (Messiah), Philadelphia 
(Restoration), Reading, Scranton, Sheshe- 
quin, Smithton, Standing Stone, Towanda, 
Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville, Pawtucket, 
Providence (First), Providence (Mediator), 
Valley Falls, Woonsocket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Vermont: Barnard, Barre, Bellows Falls, 
Brattleboro, Cavendish, Chester, Derby 
Line, Lyndonville, Montpelier (North), Rut- 
land, Springfield, Stowe, Strafford (South), 
West Burke. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Mukwonago, Stoughton, Wau- 
sau. 

Canada, Province of Ontario: Olinda. 


Ly. N. Y. (42nd St. Sta.) 6:00 PM. 
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STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


2! BOSTON 8 MASs:- 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


George E. Leighton, transferred to 
Maine. 
Harold B. Stone, lay license for three 
years. 
Richard K. Eaton, lay license for 
three years. 
Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


TRANSPORTATION TO AKRON 


From Boston—Boston and Albany and 
New York Central R.R. and Pa. R.R.: 
Ly. Boston at 4:50 P.M. Ar. Cleveland 
next morning 7:40 A.M. Ly. Cleveland, Pa. 
R.R. (same station) 8:00 A.M. Ar. Akron, 
Ohio 9:08 A.M. 

Returning by the same route: Ly. Akron, 
Pa. R.R. 6:30 P.M. Ar. Cleveland 8:20 
P.M. (Bus almost any time from Akron to 
Cleveland.) Ly. Cleveland 9:20 P.M. Ar. 
Boston next morning 11:59 A.M. Ly. Cleve- 
land 12:30 P.M. Ar. Boston 6:30 A.M. 

Mr. Norman W. Hardigan of the New 
York Central Office in Boston will assist in 
any arrangements for the movement of our 
delegation. If 25 or more people are plan- 
ning to travel together it would be possible 
to secure a special Pullman by notifying Mr. 
Hardigan two weeks in advance. 

Round-trip ticket in Pullman car $48.01. 
Lower berth each way $5.69. 

Round-trip ticket (clergy) in Pullman car 
$35.48: Round-trip in coach $25.88. 


From Boston to Akron by Greyhound Bus 
and return. If 37 people were interested in 
going to Akron by bus a special bus could 
be chartered. It would be a 25-hour trip, 
involving one overnight stop. Cost for 
round-trip on bus about $19. 


York—Baltimore and Ohio: 
Ar. 


From New 
Akron 10:22 A.M. 


Returning by same _ route: 


11:23 PM. Ar. N.-Y. 2:50 P.M. 


Ly. Akron 


From New York—Pennsylvania R.-R.: 
Lv. N. Y. 8:00 A.M. Ar. Akron 8:15 P.M. 
Returning by same route: Ly. Akron 
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OFFICIAL CALL—THE GENERAL 


‘SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 

The 27th Convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Akron, Ohio. 
April 25-28, 1946. The transaction of busi- 
ness will take place Friday afternoon, April 
26, and the following Saturday morning. On 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons group con- 
ferences will be held. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegates to this 
assembly. 

Harotp A. Lumspen, Secretary 
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Recommended Readin g 


ONLY MORE SURE, Daniel Smythe .................. $1.50 
An unforgettable book of poetry of the writer’s 
experiences in the Service, 
RIVER OF YEARS, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton ........-.. $3.00 


An autobiography of a humble minister. A section is 
devoted to his service as a Universalist in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York. (April) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SILENCE, Leslie Weatherhead $2.00 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE, Glenn Clark . $1.50 


PRAYER; Frank C.laibach |g) awidniom oe 2 oecele eee ee $1.25 
The mightiest force in the world. 
NICODEMUS, Dorothy. Walwortht.2 <7. dase eee $2.50 
The story of Dr. Tatum, minister of a city church, 
and some of his friends. 
MORE PEN GRINS, Louise Dyer Harris .............. $1.00 
For light reading for the happy moments. It is a 
gloom chaser. 
THE ANATOMY OF PEACE, Emery Reves ............ $2.00 
THOUGHTS FOR TODAY, William Wallace Rose ...... $1.00 
WHEN LIFE GETS HARD, James Gordon Gilkey ...... $1.50 
TRIUMPHANT LIVING, Nellie E. Friend ............ $2.00 
A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS, Clarence R. Skinner .. $2.00 
OUR ROVING BIBLE, Lawrence E. Nelson ............ $2.75 
EVERY DAY A PRAYER, Margueritte Harmon Bro .... $1.50 
A BENJAMIN FRANKLIN READER, Nathan Goodman . $3.50 
THE LONG ROAD, Natalie Shipman ................. $2.00 
THE SMALL GENERAL, Robert Standish ............ $2.50 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Mrs. Newrich was fond of flowers and 


especially liked the salvia, but was not 


very reliable in getting the names right. 


She was giving directions to her gar- 


dener. 


“Qn this side of the walk,” she — 


said, “I want you to put some salivas. — 


Now what would you suggest for the 
other side?” 
“Well, madam,” answered the gar- 


. 
4 


dener solemnly, “maybe it would be a~ 


good idea to put some spittoonias there.” 
—Shears. 


- 


Her brother set a trap to eatch birds, — 


and at first the little girl wept over the 
cruelty of it. Later she became cheer- 
ful again. Her mother, puzzled, asked 
the cause. 


é 
J 


“Well, I prayed for brother to be a_ 


better boy,” she said. 

“T see,” said the mother. 

“And,” went on the little girl, “I 
prayed that the trap would not catch 
any birds.” 

“That was right,” said the mother. 

“And then,” continued the child, “I 
went out and kicked the old trap to 
pieces.” —Coronet. 


An Arab was being taken im a car 
across a very bumpy section of desert. 
So bad was the going that at last the 
car overturned and the Arab was thrown 
out. Instead of turning in wrath on his 
driver, he picked himself up and apolo- 
gized profusely: 

“T’ve not learned to ride one of these 
things yet.”—Exchange. 


Victor Borge gives this definition of a 
woman: “A person who can _ hurry 
through a drugstore aisle eighteen inches 
wide without brushing against the piled- 
up tinware and then drive home and 
knock the doors off a twelve-foot ga- 
rage!”—Clipped. 


Teacher: Ants are the most indus- 
trious insects in the world. 

Bobby: Then how do they find time 
to go to all the picnics?—Contributed. 


The teacher wrote on the margin of 
little Betty’s report card: “Good worker, 
but talks too much.” 

Betty’s father wrote on the opposite 
margin when it was returned: “Come 
up some time and meet her mother.”— 
Clipped. 

The weary father was marching up 
and down at 1 a.m. with a wailing in- 
fant in his arms, when there came a 
knock on the door. It was the tenant 
from below, carrying a pair of new 
shoes. 

“IT say, old man,” he said, “while 
you're about it, you might break these 
in for me.”—Eachange. 
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